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Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, May 3 — 
Following is the text of the 
conclusion of President Nix- 
on's message on foreign 
policy: 

In the past four years, 
there have been fundamental 
changes and signal success- 
es, We have cleared away 
vestiges of the past. We have 
erased or moderated hostil- 
ities. And we are strengthen- 
ing partnerships. 

The specific events or pol- 
icies, however important, re- 
flect a more profound enter- 
prise. We are seeking the 
philosophical, as well as the 
practical, reorientation of our 
foreign policy. This is the 
primary challenge of a radi- 
cally different world. If 
America is to provide the 
leadership that only it can, 
Americans must identify with 
new visions and purposes. 

As we look toward this na- 
tion’s 200th birthday, we 
shall continue our efforts — 
with the people and the Con- 
gress — to create this new 
consensus. 

In the transition from the 
bipolar world of American 
predominance to the multi- 
polar world of shared respon- 
sibilities, certain themes need 
emphasis. They indicate not 
only what our approach is, 
but what it is not. 

We seek a stable struc- 
ture, not a classical balance 
of power. Undeniably, nation- 
al security must rest upon a 
certain equilibrium between 
potential adversaries. The 
United States cannot entrust 
its destiny entire, or even 
largely, to the goodwill of 
others; neither can we expect 
other countries so to mort- 
gage their future. Solid se- 
curity involves external re- 
straints on potential oppo- 
nents as well as self-restraint. 

Power Balance Discussed 

Thus a certain balance of 
power is inherent in any in- 
ternational system and has 
its place in the one we en- 
vision. But it is not the 
overriding concept of our 
foreign policy. First of all, 
our approach reflects the 
realities of the nuclear age. 
The classical concept of bal- 
ance of power included con- 
tinual maneuvering for mar- 
ginal advantages over others. 
In the nuclear era this is both 
unrealistic and dangerous. 

It is unrealistic because when 
both sides possess such 
enormous power, small addi- 
tional increments cannot be 
translated into tangible ad- 
vantage or even usable po- 
litical strength. And it is 
dangerous because attempts 
to seek tactical gains might 
lead to confrontation which 
could be catastrophic. 

Secondly, our approach in- 
cludes the element of con- 
sensus. All nations, adver- 
saries and friends alike, must 


have a stake in preserving 
the international system. 
They must feel that their 
principles are being respected 
and their national interests 
secured. They must, in short, 
see positive incentive for 
keeping the peace, not just 
the dangers of breaking it. 
If countries’ believe global ar- 
rangements threaten their 
vital concerns, they will chal- 
lenge them. If the interna- 
tional environment meets 
their vital concerns, they will 
work to maintain it. Peace 
requires mutual accommoda- 
tion as well as mutual re- 
straint. 

Value of Alliances 

Negotiation with adver- 
saries does not alter our more 
fundamental ties with friends. 
We have made a concerted 
effort to move from con- 
frontation to negotiation. We 
have done well. At the same 
time, our determination to 
reduce divisions has not 
eroded distinctions between 
friends and adversaries. Our 
alliances remain the corner- 
stones of our foreign policy. 
They reflect shared values 
and purposes. They involve 
major economic interests. 
They provide the secure 


foundation on which to base 
negotiations. 

Although their forms must 
be adapted to new condi- 
tions, these ties are endur- 
ing. We have no intention of 
sacrificing them in efforts to 
engage adversaries in the 
shaping of peace. Indeed 
such efforts cannot succeed, 
nor can they Have lasting 
meaning, without the bonds 
of traditional friendships. 
There is no higher objective 
than the strengthening of 
our partnerships. 

Detente does not mean the 
end of danger. Improvements 
in both the tone and sub- 
stance of our relations have 
indeed reduced tensions and 
heightened the prospects for 
peace. But these processes 
are not automatic or easy. 
They require vigilance and 
firmness and exertion. Noth- 
ing would be more danger- 
ous than to assume prema- 
turely that dangers have 
disappeared. 

Not the Same as Peace 

Thus we maintain strong 
military power even as we 
seek mutual limitation and 
reduction of arms. We do 
not mistake climate for sub- 
stance. We base our policies 


on the actions and capabil- 
ities of others, not just on 
estimates of their intentions. 

Detente is not the same as 
lasting peace. And peace 
does not guarantee tranquil- 
lity or mean the end of con- 
tention. The world will hold 
perils for as far ahead as we 
can see. 

We intend to share respon- 
sibilities, not abdicate them. 
We have emphasized the 
need for other countries to 
take on more responsibilities 
for their security and devel- 
opment. The tangible result 
has often been a reduction 
in our overseas presence or 
our share of contributions. 
But our purpose is to con- 
tinue our commitment to the 
world in ways we can sus- 
tain, not to camouflage a re- 
treat. We took these steps 
only when our friends were 
prepared for them. They 
have been successfully carried 
out because American back- 
ing remained steady. They 
have helped to maintain sup- 
port in this country for a re- 
sponsible foreign policy. 

I underlined the vital im- 
portance of the redefined 
American role two years 
ago: 

“Our participation remains 
crucial. Because of the abun- 
dance of our resources and 
the stretch of our technology, 
America’s impact on the 
world remains enormous, 
whether by our action or by 
our inaction. Our awareness 
of the world is too keen, and 
our concern for peace too 
deep, for us to remove the 
measure of stability which 
we have provided for the 
past 25 years.” 

Measured against the chal- 
lenges we faced and the 
goals we set, we can take 
satisfaction in the record of 
the past four years. Our 
progress has been more 
marked in reducing tensions 
than in restructuring part- 
nerships. We have negotiated 
an end to a war and made 
future wars less likely by 
improving relations with ma- 
jor adversaries. Our bonds 
with old friends have proved 
durable during these years of 
profound change. But we are 
still searching for more bal- 
anced relationships. This will 
be our most immediate con- 
cern even as we pursue our 
other goals. 

Where peace is newly 
planted, we shall work to 
make it thrive. 

Where bridges have been 
built, we shall work to make 
them stronger. 

Where friendships have 
endured, we shall work to 
make them grow. 

During the next four years 
— with the help of others — 
we shall continue building 
an international structure 
which could silence the 
sounds of war for the re- 
mainder of this century. 


